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Regents Announce Convocation Program 


Ex-presidents Hoover and Truman To Receive Honorary 


Degrees at 89th Meeting in Albany on April 25 


CONFER 
Herbert 
Hoover and Harry S. Truman, the Nation’s 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS 


honorary 


WILL 
degrees upon 
two living ex-Presidents, at the 89th Re- 
gents Convocation in Albany on Friday, 
April 25, 1958. 

Also scheduled to receive honorary de- 
grees are Chancellor Emeritus William J. 
Wallin of Yonkers, a member of the Board 
of Regents for 37 years and Chancellor 
for 6 years, and Dr. Jacques Maritain, a 
distinguished author and philosopher from 
Princeton, N. J. 

Chancellor John F. 


nounced that President Hoover and Presi- 


Brosnan has an- 
dent Truman will address the evening 
session of the Regents Convocation in 
Chancellors Hall of the State Education 
Building and that Governor Averell Harri- 
man will also participate. 

The theme for the 1958 Regents Con- 
vocation was announced as “ Education in 
a Free Society,” with three sessions sched- 
uled. 

The Convocation will open with an 
invitational luncheon at the Sheraton- 
Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany when Dr. 
Jacques Maritain will be the guest speaker 
on the subject of “Moral and Spiritual 
Values,” with Regent T. Norman Hurd of 
Ithaca presiding. 

The afternoon session in Chancellors 
Hall at the State Education Building will 


feature addresses by Mrs. Millicent Me- 
Intosh, president of Barnard College of 
New York City, and Dr. Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, president of the University of 
Chicago. These two distinguished leaders 
in the field of higher education will have 
as their subject “ Improvement in Quality 
in Education.” 

Vice Chancellor Edgar W. Couper of 
Binghamton will preside at the afternoon 
meeting with Chancellor Brosnan serving 
as presiding officer at the evening ses- 
sion, when the honorary degrees will be 
awarded. 

During the evening session Walter S. 
Crewson, Associate Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary, Secondary and Adult Education, 
will introduce new superintendents of 
schools, who will be welcomed by Regent 
Caroline Werner Gannett of Rochester, 
with Dr. Frank J. Kille, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Higher and Professional Educa- 
tion, introducing new college presidents, 
who will be welcomed by Vice Chancellor 
Couper. 

Music for all sessions of the 89th Con- 
vocation will be furnished by the Bayshore 
High School Band and the Nott Terrace 
High School Choristers of Schenectady. 

The Regents 
consists of Regent Hurd, chairman, and 


Regent Charles W. Millard, Jr., Buffalo and 


Regent Chester H. Lang, Schenectady. 


Convocation Committee 








PROCLAMATION! 


Arbor and WildlifeDay 
April 25, 1958 





—— Blue Flag 


I THIS YEAR OF 1958, there are three anniversaries that may be noted 
appropriately on Arbor and Wildlife Day in New York State schools. 
These anniversaries are: the birth of Theodore Roosevelt in 1858 — 100 
years ago; the enactment of the first New York State law for the observ- 
ance of Arbor Day in 1888 — 70 years ago, and the opening by President 
Theodore Roosevelt of the Conservation Conference of Governors at the 
White House in 1908 — 50 years ago. 


A significant part of the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial observance 
should be a study of Roosevelt, the naturalist and conservationist. His 
career as a naturalist began in his boyhood days when, as observer, col- 
lector and author, he studied birds and animals in the Hudson High- 
lands, in the Adirondacks and on Long Island. He carried a crusading 
enthusiasm for the study and preservation of wildlife into his public life. 
as Governor of New York working to protect the Adirondack and Catskill 
forests, and as President of the United States establishing wildlife sane- 
tuaries, fostering the care of forests and promoting the reclamation of 
arid land. Roosevelt’s zeal and scientific curiosity were undiminished 
in his later years when he went on expeditions to explore relatively 
unknown areas in Africa and Brazil. 

In recalling the enactment of the 1888 Arbor Day law, tribute should 
be paid our legislators who recognized, in the early days of the conserva- 
tion movement, the importance of tree planting and of nature study. 
This law, with its later modifications, also may be thought of as a vote 
of confidence in our youth and in the teachers who inspire them to do 
their part to preserve and improve our Nation’s great heritage of natural 
resources. 

When the 1908 Conference of Governors opened at the White 
House, New York State was worthily represented. The list of delegates 
reads like a Hall of Fame roster: Governor Charles Evans Hughes, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Cass Gilbert, John Hays Hammond, Seth Low, 
Walter Hines Page and more than 30 other leaders in scientific, business 
and professional fields. Governor Hughes paid tribute at the conference 
to conservation-minded governors of New York, from DeWitt Clinton, 
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TWIN WOODCHUCKS take a look around. 


who, as early as 1822, deplored the shrinking of our forests, to Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt and others wibe worked to establish and 
extend the State Forest reserve. 


S SCHOOLS DEVISE AND INITIATE plans of study and action for Arbor and 
Wildlife Day Programs, they may wish to refer to these three anniver- 
saries and to the many events in the history of the conservation movement. 
A number of specific suggestions are given in the annual Arbor Day letter 
from Associate Commissioner Walter Crewson recently sent to all schools. 
Observances may include such diverse features as telling the story of the 
balance of nature, enacting the drama of forest fire control, demonstrating 
ways to protect songbirds and wildflowers and evaluating the proper role 
of private citizens and of government in carrying on development of natu- 
ral resources. Whatever the topic, the lesson is the same: Without the con- 
tinued conservation of our natural resources Americans will not be able to 
maintain a high standard of living. 


James E. ALLEN, Jr., therefore, do declare April 25, 1958, as Arbor and 

» Wildlife Day and call upon schools and communities to observe that 

day in ways that will help young people understand and support improved 
practices in the conservation of our natural resources. 


f-ing 


Commissioner of Education 





Hepaticas 
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Legislature Elects Three Regents 


B JOINT ACTION OF THE LEGISLATURE 
on February 12, 1958, three men 
were elected to serve varying terms on the 
Board of Regents. 

Regent T. Norman Hurd of Ithaca was 
elected to succeed himself for a 13-year 
term. He was originally named to the 
Board in 1956 to succeed Vice Chancellor 
Edward R. Eastman, who retired because 
of the mandatory age limit. 

Appointed to succeed Chancellor Roger 
W. Straus of New York City, who died last 
July 28, is Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr. of 
Purchase, who will serve until 1959. He 
was sworn in February 24 by Supreme 
Court Justice Frank H. Coyne of Yonkers. 
His term of office began the day he was 
elected. 

Edward M. M. Warburg of New York 
City was elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the mandatory retirement of Regent 
Jacob L. Holtzmann of New York City. 
Regent Warburg will serve until 1962, be- 
ginning April 1. 


Regent T. Norman Hurd 
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Biographical sketches of the new mem- 
bers of the Board follow. 





Born in New York City July 17, 1907, 
Regent Pforzheimer is a general partner in 
Carl H. Pforzheimer and Company of 
New York City, a post he has occupied 


since 1934. He is also a director and 
treasurer of the Petroleum and Trading 
Corporation and a director of the Franco 
Wyoming Oil Company. 

He was educated at the Horace Mann 
School and received the degree of 
bachelor of arts from Harvard College in 
1928 and the degree of master of business 
administration from the Harvard Graduate 
School Administration in 
1930. 
various banking institutions in France, 
Germany and England in the subsequent 


of Business 
He also served as apprentice in 


two years. 

During World War II he served in the 
Army as Chief, Foreign Financial Branch, 
War Department General Staff, with the 
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rank of colonel and he holds a Reserve 
commission as colonel. He received the 
American Legion of Merit and Army Com- 
mendation decorations and from France 
the Legion d’Honneur and the Medaille de 
la Reconnaisance. 

Regent Pforzheimer’s other activities in- 
clude: president of the Carl and Lily 
Pforzheimer Foundation, Inc.; treasurer, 
National Municipal League, and Purchase 
Community Chest; trustee, the Boys’ Club 
of New York, Adoption Service of West: 
chester and Neustadter Foundation; secre- 
tary and chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of Mount Sinai Hospital; member, 
Reference Department and Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee of the New York Public 
Library, Overseers’ Committee To Visit the 
Harvard University Press, and Harvard 
Class Committeeman and Regicnal Class 
Agent. He is a member of the Harvard 
Club of New York City and Boston, the 
Grolier Club, the City Midday Club, the 
Westchester Country Club and the Army 
and Navy Club of Washington. 

Mrs. Pforzheimer is the former Carol 
Jerome Koehler. They have one married 
daughter and a son who is a senior at 


Harvard. 


Regent Edward M. M. Warburg 


Regent Warburg was born in White 
Plains on June 5, 1908, the son of Felix 
Moritz Warburg and Frieda (Schiff) War- 
burg. He was graduated from the Middle- 
sex School in Concord, Mass., and re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science 
from Harvard College in 1930. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of 
humane letters in 1955 from Brandeis Uni- 
versity and from Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion in Cincinnati. 

In 1931-33 he was an art instructor at 
Bryn Mawr College. In 1933 he went on 
an archeological expedition to Iran to 
photograph Islamic architecture. He was 
a staff member of the Museum of Modern 
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Regent Edward M. M. Warburg 


Art from 1934 to 1935. He is a founder 
and a former of the 
committee and board of trustees of this 


member executive 
museum. 

He enlisted as a private in the Army in 
1942 and was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the fall of that year. He became 
a major in 1945. He served in the civil 
affairs section of the Displaced Persons Di- 
vision of the First Army and at the SHAEF 
Mission in Belgium. His decorations in- 
clude a Bronze Star and the Officier de 
l’Ordre de la Couronne (Belgium). 

His current occupation is that of a 
social service executive. 

His_ affiliations include: 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, 1941 to the present; general chair- 
man, then president, honorary 
chairman, United Jewish Appeal, one of 
the chairmen, then vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the United Jewish 
Appeal of Greater New York; member of 
the board of directors of the Lillian Wald 


Recreation Rooms and Breukelen Houses; 


chairman, 


now 


(Concluded on page 324) 
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Regents’ Statement on Our Educational Crisis 
Issued February 28, 1958, at Albany 
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pipes SCHOOL PROBLEM which has flared up so violently in New York City is only 
one facet, as Little Rock was another facet and as the questioning of many of our 
educational programs, procedures and objectives are other facets, of a deep and dis- 
turbing uncertainty as to the basic concepts that underlie education and life. 

Recognizing first and always that the vast majority of our youth are industrious, 
law-abiding and good; that the vast majority of our teachers are able, unselfish and 
dedicated; that the vast majority of our homes are havens of domestic tranquillity and 
happy security and that the vast majority of our educational activities are well planned 
and well worthwhile, the challenge persists —a challenge addressed to every one of 
us of the City, of the State and of the Nation. 





The Regents believe the following to be 
essential : 

Students must be willing to learn even 
the hard subjects, to accept disciplines 
and to embrace study, not only to ad- 
vance themselves, but as a patriotic duty 
to insure the perpetuation of the govern- 
ment and the way of life which are their 
heritage. 

Teachers must be willing, patiently 
and unselfishly, to sacrifice time and 
talents in recognition of their sacred 
trust —to be leaders in creating better 
men and women and, so, a better world. 

Citizens, whether parents or not, must 
be willing to assume and bear the heavy 
financial burdens inherent in carrying 
out the necessary programs for required 
new schools and realistic recognition of 
teachers’ services; but even more, to take 
an active part in the formulation and 
promulgation of educational policies and 
practices in their local school districts. 

Educators must be dedicated enough 
to reexamine objectively the content and 
method of their teaching and broad- 
gaged enough to reshape the same to 
meet the needs of the times. 

While the study of mathematics and 
science must be intensified, the humani- 
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ties and social sciences must not be 
neglected. 

Permeating the whole structure must 
be those moral and spiritual values upon 
which this Nation was founded and has 
grown strong. 

As we said in our first Statement on 
Moral the 
Schools: 

Belief in and dependence upon Almighty 

God was the very cornerstone upon which 


and Spiritual Training in 


our Founding Fathers builded. 


We are convinced that this fundamental 
belief and dependence of the American 
people is the best security against the dan- 
gers of these difficult days. 

To find the sound specifics to meet the 
efforts of 

All the 


not developed overnight. 


challenge demands the untiring 
all in planning and processing. 
problems have 
All the answers cannot be given immedi- 
ately. 

As to New York City, the Commissioner 
of Education, with our approval, has 
moved forward with tangible recommenda- 
tions. 

As to the broader problems, we have 
directed the Commissioner of Education to 


institute a study thereof, and to consult 
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with leaders in all walks of life, for these 
problems will be solved only by all Ameri- 
cans thinking and acting together. Upon 
the completion of such study, we shall 
make concrete suggestions based thereon. 

Meanwhile, we cannot too strongly urge 
all students, teachers and citizens to put 
into immediate practice our general rec- 


Not lip 


ommendations herein set forth. 


service, but real service, rendered daily, 
in thought, word and deed, to these funda- 
mental American principles, will go far 
towards the solution not only of our edu- 
cational crisis, but also of the problems 
which beset us. Thus will there be insured 
the safety and security, the preservation 
and perpetuation of our government and 


our way of life. 





Dr. Allen Pledges Department Help 


I COMMENTING ON THE SPECIAL STUDENT 
problem in New York City, Commis- 
sioner Allen emphasized the importance of 
maintaining perspective in analyzing the 
situation. He warned against temporary 
“ answers ” and he asserted that although 
the school can often exert a corrective in- 
fluence, there are limitations on what a 
school can do, particularly on what it can 
do immediately. 

He pledged the assistance of the State 
Education Department to the New York 
City Board of Education and to other local 
and State agencies in developing construc- 
tive programs for suspended students when 
suitable facilities have been found to ac- 
commodate them and called on the Legis- 
lature for a special appropriation to im- 
prove the program for the “ 600” schools. 

Dr. Allen noted the success of work- 
study programs in New York City for cer- 
tain students aged 16 or more and sug- 
gested that such programs might also prove 
profitable for students under 16, a possi- 
bility to be considered at a conference of 
leaders of labor, business and industry 
whose advice and cooperation would be 
required. 

Discussing the long-range remedial as- 
pect of the situation, Dr. Allen said: 

The situation which now faces New 

York City is not new. It is another 
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dramatic outbreak of a condition which 
has developed over the years by inade- 
quate attention on many fronts to broad 
needs and changing social conditions. 


There are no easy solutions. Crash and 
stopgap measures may stem the tide, 


ease the tension or salve the public con- 
science, but they are not answers for the 
basic and serious needs which must be 
tackled. 

There are many deep problems of edu- 
cation which require exploration. For 
example, more attention needs to be 
given to remedial reading, especially in 
the lower grades. Studies of juvenile 
delinquency have underlined again and 
again the high correlation found be- 
tween “troublesome ” pupils in schools 
and severe reading disability and read- 
ing retardation. 

Ways must be sought to strengthen the 
role and status of the teacher. Nothing 
is more important for pupil adjustment 
in the school than the classroom situa- 
tion and the efforts of the individual 
teacher. 

There is need for more adequate serv- 
ices of guidance personnel, school psy- 
chologists, school social workers and at- 
tendance workers. One of the most 
striking facts that emerges from nearly 
all studies of delinquency is the close 
relationship between truancy and 
delinquency. 

These and other matters will be ex- 
plored by the Department in its work 
with the City Board of Education. 
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Only by concerted and _ persistent 
efforts on all fronts can effective action 
result and the conditions be improved. 
The State can and will help, but the City 
must take the initiative. The resources 

both human and material — exist. 





All that is needed is the will to tap these 
resources and use them to the full ex- 
tent required. The State Education De- 
partment stands ready and is willing and 
eager to be of help in every way 
possible. 





Regent Jacob L. Holtzmann Retires 


gees NINE YEARS OF VERY ACTIVE SERV- 
ice on behalf of education in New 
York State, Regent Jacob L. Holtzmann 
of New York retired March 31 because of 
reaching the mandatory retirement age set 
by statute. 

Regent Holtzmann began his work as a 
member of the New York State Board of 
Regents on April 1, 1949. 
efforts in behalf of improving education in 


A review of his 


the Empire State reveals that he has made 
three outstanding contributions. 

For nearly a decade he has carried the 
major responsibility for the development 
of interest by the State in educational tele- 
vision. As chairman of the Regents Edu- 
cational Television Committee he worked 
ceaselessly, weeks on end, to obtain in 
1951-52 the extraordinary order from the 
Federal Communications Commission re- 
leasing the ultrahigh frequency channels 
for educational purposes. Since then he 
has led in keeping alive the State’s interest 
in this developing educational field. 

As chairman of the Regents Committee 


on Discipline, Regent Holtzmann has 
originated new procedures for improving 
the application of the heavy responsibilities 
with which the Regents are charged by law 
in policing, disciplining and maintaining 
the standards both of morality and of pro- 
the 18 


under the jurisdiction 


fessional conduct in professions 


licensed of the 


Board. Tirelessly, without consideration 
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Regent Jacob L. Holtzmann 


of self, he left no possible doubt as to the 
guilt or innocence of professional people 
charged with dereliction of duty, mal- 
feasance, mispractice or malpractice. 

As one of the three Regents sitting as 
a bench to weigh the evidence in the trial 
of the Communist Parties both of the 
United States and of the State of New 


York, Regent Holtzmann brought great 
credit to both the Regents and the State 


The finding of 


Education Department. 
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guilt as charged, labeling the Communist 
Parties as elements in the American society 
working for the forceful overthrow of the 
American the 
first conviction in the history of this coun- 


form of government, was 
try of the Communists as a party seeking 
actively the downfall of this government. 

Another enduring service rendered to 
education in New York State by Regent 
Holtzmann is described as being “ his per- 
suasive, persistent and penetrating advo- 
cacy of the prerogatives, integrity and un- 
assailability of the Regents, the head of the 
State Education Department, as a constitu- 
tional body and therefore uniquely respon- 
sible to the people of New York who en- 
trust the Regents with overarching superin- 
tendence of the conduct of all educational 
activity, public and private.” 

Regent Holtzmann was elected by the 
Legislature as Regent-at-large on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1949, for a full 13-year term. Son 
of a pioneer educator, he has been a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn since his early childhood 
and was educated in the public schools and 
in Boys High School in that borough. He 
holds the degree of bachelor of laws from 
New York Law School, doctor of laws from 
St. Bonaventure University 
Island University, doctor of letters from 


and Long 


the Jewish Theological Seminary of 


America and doctor of civil laws from 
Pace College. He is a senior partner of 
the firm of Holtzmann, Wise and Shepard 
of New York City. In 1915 he was ad- 
viser to the chairman of the commission 
which prepared the New York City Mu- 
nicipal Court Code and aided in its draft- 
ing. He is the author of Holtzmann’s Mu- 
nicipal Court Practice published that year. 
From 1936 until its termination he served 
as special counsel to the Mortgage Com- 
mission of New York State. 

Regent Holtzmann is a trustee of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company of 
New York and is a director of Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation, John A. Roeb- 
ling Sons Corporation, American Bosch 
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Arma Corporation, ACF Wrigley Stores, 
W. A. Case Manufacturing Company, Tele- 
register Corporation and also of the Cin- 
cinnati, Newport and Covington Railroad 
Company and the Litchfield and Madison 
Railway Company. 

Regent Holtzmann was a presidential 
elector in 1948, 1952 and in 1956. In the 
last year he was chosen as president of the 
Electoral College of the United States. In 
that capacity on January 7, 1957, at a cere- 
mony held at the White House, following 
the official canvass of the electoral vote at a 
joint session of Congress, he formally noti- 
fied President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon of their election. 
of the 
Jewish Tercentenary Committee, created to 


He was a member American 
commemorate the 300th anniversary of the 
settlement of Jews in America. He is one 
of the founder-trustees of the Brooklyn 
Jewish Center, and until his election as 
Regent was a member of the Board of 
Overseers of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America. Among his many com- 
munity service activities are included over 
20 years as a director of the Family Wel- 
fare Council, 25 years as a member of the 
H. E. S. Community House and also as a 
member of the National Council of the 


Joint Distribution Committee. 





Student Council Workshop 


The third Student 
Leadership Training Institute sponsored 
by the New York State Association of Stu- 
dent Councils will be held at Syracuse 
University on June 24-28, 1958. Registra- 
tion will be limited to 150 participants in- 
cluding students and faculty advisers of 
Basic purposes of this 


annual Council 


student councils. 
institute are to improve the quality of stu- 
dent leadership in New York State schools 
and communities, and to increase and 
strengthen the functions of student coun- 


cils throughout the State. 
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SIGNING proclamation for Teacher Recognition Day, is Governor Averell Harriman. 
Watching are, left to right, Vincent J. Popolizio, supervisor of art education; Commis- 
sioner Allen; G. Howard Goold, executive secretary of the New York State Teachers 
{ssociation; Everett R. Dyer, executive secretary of the New York State School Boards 
Association; Myra deH. Woodruff, Chief of the Bureau of Child Development and 


Parent Education, and Arthur F. Jones, associate in school business management. 


Teacher Recognition Day Proclaimed 


OVERNOR HARRIMAN ON 
Le March May 13 as 


Teacher Recognition Day in New York 


AVERELL 
5 proclaimed 
State for this year. At a ceremony in the 
State Capitol, the Governor signed the 
proclamation as representatives of the 
State Education Department and officials 
of other educational organizations looked 
on. They are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

In calling upon the people in every com- 
munity in the State “to join in paying 
appropriate honor to their teachers for the 
basic and most significant services they 
perform,” Governor Harriman declared in 
the proclamation: 

Teachers perform a vital role in our 


increasingly complex world society. 


They are entrusted with developing, in 
large part, our country *s one priceless 
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asset — the youngsters who are growing 
up to become the leaders of tomorrow. 

As recent developments have made so 
plain, broad and full education of our 
young people is basic for the leading of 
happy and creative lives, for American 
advancement in the arts and sciences and 
for the proper functioning and progres- 
sive improvement of our free democratic 
way of life. 

We entrust our teachers with the most 
responsible and exacting task of helping 
our children acquire the knowledge, 
skills and humane philosophy that make 
for successful careers and good citizen- 
ship. 

Quite as important, we charge our 
teachers with helping to mold the char- 
acter of our youth by teaching them the 
intrinsic worth and dignity of the in- 
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dividual, by instructing them not only 
on their own rights but on the rights of 
others, by inspiring in them a feeling 
for the brotherhood of all mankind. 

We call upon them also to impart to 
our young people an appreciation of our 
rich cultural heritage and of what our 
country is accomplishing today in the 
arts, in the sciences, in technology, in so- 
cial welfare, in the realm of the spirit 
and in all fields. 

Our New York State teachers unhesi- 
tatingly accept the challenge and respon- 
sibilities we place upon them, working 
conscientiously and well to strengthen 
our system of universal education and to 
keep it what it is — the best in the world. 

In paying tribute to them for their 
industry, devotion, patience and many 
high achievements, we should recognize, 
each of us, that our teachers in perform- 
ing their vital role need the active inter- 
est and support of all of us. 


Dr. Allen designated Walter Crewson, 
Associate Commissioner for Elementary, 
Secondary and Adult Education, to repre- 
sent the State Education Department on 
the statewide committee and to coordinate 
activities for Teacher Recognition Day, 
as chairman of the State 


and to serve 


committee. 

Members of the committee are: 

Mrs. Clifford M. Gould, president of the New 
York Division of the American 
University Women; Robert 
Education Committee of Associated Industries of 
New York State, Inc.; Dr. Edmund J. Gannon, 
associate superintendent of schools, New York 


Association of 


Austin, member of 


City; Mrs. Katherine King, recording secretary, 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of New 
York State, Inc.; James M. Crawford, president, 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce; Eliot Birn- 
baum, president, Empire State Federation of 
Teachers; Rabbi Harold H. 
vice president, New York Board of Rabbis. 
Also, Dr. Robert Bair, New York State Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools, Inc.; William 
D. Carlebach, First Deputy Commissioner, New 
York State Commerce Department; Kristen Kris- 


Gordon, executive 
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tensen, president, New York State Conference of 
Mayors; Mrs. C. Meredith 
New York State Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Inc.; Rev. John F. Bourke, New 
York State Council of Catholic School Superin 
Rev. Robert E. Breth, director of Chris- 
New York State 


Levitt, Comptroller, and Dr. 


Springer, president, 


secretary, 


tendents; 
education, Council of 
Churches; Arthur 
Julius B. Maller, director of research and statis- 
tics, New York State Department of Audit and 
Control. 


Also, E. 
Farm 
dent, New 
reaus; Mrs. Betty Hawley 
dent and chairman of the Education Committee, 
New York State Federation of Labor; Leland D. 
Smith, New York State Jack 


Farnan, vice president, New York State Junior 


tian 


S. Foster, secretary, New York State 
Bureau; Mrs. George W. Hanson, presi- 
York State Federation of Home Bu- 
Donnelly, vice presi- 


master, Grange; 
Chamber of Commerce; James E. Lanigan, presi- 
dent, New York State School Boards Association; 
Mrs. May M. Henry, president, New York State 
Teachers Association, and Mrs. Gladys Harburger, 
president, United New 
York City, Inc. 


Parents Association of 





Appointments Made 


The Board of Regents approved a num- 
ber of appointments to State committees 
and councils at its meeting February 28. 

Four reappointments to the Nurse Ad- 
visory Council, each for a term of three 
years beginning January 1, 1958, were 
Veronica Lyons, New York; Lawrence E. 
Baldwin, Buffalo; Lloyd New 
York, and W. Guernsey Frey, Jr.. New 
York. 

Wayne Shirley, New York, was reap- 


pointed to the Public Librarians Certifica- 


Gaston, 


tion Examination Committee for a term of 
five years beginning March 1, 1958. 
Eleanor C. Harris, Avon, was appointed 
to the Public Librarians Certification Ex- 
amination Committee for a term of five 
years beginning March 1, 1958, to succeed 


Mrs. Thelma King, Elmira. 
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Regents Examinations Scores Improved 


| ir SCHOOL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
State bettered last year’s scores in 


midyear Regents examinations despite 
Asian flu epidemics 


in New York City. 


Department has re- 


absenteeism due to the 
and the subway strike 

The State Education 
leased statistics based on a selective sam- 
in New York City 


and 16 upstate high schools which shows 


pling of seven schools 


that 82 percent of this year’s testees passed 
the examinations compared to an average 
of 80 percent a year ago. The 1958 sam- 
pling was based on a total of 11,720 papers 
with the 1957 average based on 10,655 
papers. 
Education Department officials were 
pleased with the results of the midyear ex- 
amination period and stated that there will 
be no adjustment of scores. Commissionet 
Allen stated his belief that “this hearten- 
ing rise in passing marks on the Regents 
both the 


administrators. 


reflects credit to 
students the 


In part it can be attributed to renewed in- 


examinations 
and school 
terest in education and to new quality 
factors in our education programs.” 
Larger enrollments as well as greater 
interest are reflected in the Regents courses 
by the increased number of papers written 


this January. Total number of papers this 
year was estimated at 132,000 contrasted 
to 128,568 of a year ago. 

In specific subject examinations the sam- 
pling showed 91 percent passed the inter- 
mediate algebra test compared to 84 per- 
cent a year ago; in advanced algebra, 91 
percent to 93 percent; 10th year mathe- 
matics, 74 percent to 72 percent; solid 
geometry, 93 percent to 95 percent; trigo- 
nometry, 90 percent to 87 percent; physics, 
59 percent to 82 percent; chemistry, 73 per- 
cent to 79 percent; biology, 68 percent to 
64 percent, and earth science, 68 percent 
to 67 percent. 

In New York City better averages were 
achieved in intermediate algebra, 10th year 
mathematics and biology while upstate 
figures showed better averages in inter- 
mediate algebra, trigonometry and earth 
science. 

Of the 6,696 papers graded in New York 
City, 82 


vercent on 5.896 last year, while upstate 
| . 


percent passed compared to 81 


82 percent passed of the 5,024 papers writ- 
ten contrasted to 79 percent on 4,759 
papers last year. 

The same schools were used as a sample 


for both years. 





State Students High 


[> MISSIONER ALLEN has released fig- 
ures showing that students from New 
York State high schools have won nearly 
one-third of all honors awarded by the 
nationwide Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search during the 17 years this competi- 
tion has been conducted. 

The survey report. made by. Hugh Tem- 
pleton, State supervisor of science educa- 
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in Talent Awards 


tion, shows that in the years between 1942 
and 1958 New York State has produced 
228 of the 680 winners and 1,361 of the 
1.420 who received honorable mention, for 
an overall percentage of 31.2 percent of the 
total. This State percentage has varied 
from about 20 percent in 1943 to almost 
12 percent in 1953. In 1950 New York 
State provided 23 of the 40 winners. 
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In the 1958 contest 9 of the 40 winners 
990 


“0 


of the 680 who received honor- 
able mention attend school in New York 
411 of the 4,050 students who com- 
pleted entries were from this State. Of 
1958 


examination, 247, or 23 percent of the 


and 
and 


the 1,074 candidates passing the 
total, were New Yorkers and of this num- 
ber 93, or 31 percent, were award winners 
or recipients of honorable mention. 

The superior accomplishment of boys 
and girls from New York is shown by a 
comparative table of the six largest States 
in the Nation: 






2a n 
= Be z D Zz 
STATE = ~ = =] 
z= x & 2 f&s 
aS os z 2e 
3 22 £2 56 
zo z6 B =s 
ENE cc acinawea 411 247 9 84 
a ee 268 88 4 9 
ER gee ea tinee 165 53 4 16 
Massachusetts ..... 142 45 4 9 
NS ase Sine dae acai 198 48 ] 7 
Pennsylvania ...... 219 58 2 15 
Nationwide ........ 4,050 1074 40 260 


Within New York State, about 61 per- 
cent of the winners and 57 percent of those 


receiving honorable mention have been 


students in New York City high schools. 


This year New York City’s 6 winners and 
59 honorable mentions represent 18 differ- 
ent schools. Stuyvesant High School pro- 
duced 12 honorable mentions; Bronx High 
School of Science 1 winner and 8 honor- 
able mentions; Erasmus Hall High School 
1 winner and 10 
Abraham Lincoln High School 8 honorable 
Jamaica High School was the 


honorable mentions; 


mentions. 
only high school in the State to have two 
winners this year. 

Twenty other State schools produced 3 
winners and 25 honorable mentions. Ken- 
more High School, Ithaca High School and 
Roosevelt High School in Yonkers each 
produced one winner. In addition, 5 
Kenmore students were awarded honorable 
mentions. The only other upstate school 
to have more than one honorable mention 
was Eastwood High School, Syracuse, with 
2 students so honored. 

Dr. Allen praised both the students and 
the faculties of the schools for their in- 
terest and their work and pointed out: 
“This contest provides just one more proof 
that New York is a leader in the field of 
education with a statewide system of public 
which citizen can be 


schools of every 


proud. I congratulate all who helped New 
York rank first again this year in this 


nationwide science competition. 





Board of Regents Approves Two School Bond Issues 


The Board of Regents acted favorably 
at its meeting February 28 on two bond 
issues totaling $3,573,500 for school con- 
struction programs. According to the 
Local Finance Law, the Regents must ap- 
prove propositions for bond issues for 
school improvements in districts where the 
cost would bring the bonded indebtedness 
above 10 percent of the district’s real prop- 
erty value. 
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The issues approved include the fol- 
lowing: 

Beekmantown-Plattsburgh Central School Dis- 
trict, Towns of Beekmantown, Plattsburgh, Chazy 
and Altona, Clinton County, an issue of $196,500 
to complete school construction program 

Mohonasen Central School District, Towns of 
Rotterdam, Schenectady County, and Colonie and 
Guilderland, Albany County, an issue of $3,377,000 


to construct new junior-senior high school 
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Adult Education Review Recommended 


OMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS CALLED UPON 
the schools of the State to review and 
revise adult education programs in terms 


of their real value to the community and 
the needs of adults in the school district. 

In a letter to all school administrators 
Dr. Allen said: 

While we live in a country and in a 
time which emphasize the need for the 
education of adults, the public school 
must remember that it is not expected 
to carry the total responsibility for adult 
education and that public school pro- 
grams need not be “all things to all 
people.” Local school authorities must 
determine what adult education can best 
be done by the public schools and what 
should be done by other agencies; what 
adult education activities are worthy of 
public support and what ones should be 
provided at the expense solely of the 
participants. 

I suggest that local school authorities, 
with the advice of thoughtful citizens, 
establish priorities in adult education 
which will produce at once the greatest 
public good and the most economical 
use of public funds. 


Citing the established mission of adult 
education to assist adults to earn a better 
living, become active citizens, improve 
home and family life, and become better 
persons and better citizens through educa- 
tion. Commissioner Allen then stated: 


New events and new developments in 
our society produce the necessity for 
new and additional priorities. 

In the face of these new and important 
areas of education, which deserve a prior 
claim upon our adult education efforts, 
local school officials, in the interest of 
sound economy should eliminate and 
avoid any adult education courses not 
demanded by the urgency of these times. 
For example, classes in games and sports 
or other recreational activities which do 
not have a clear health education pur- 
pose should not be financed with public 
funds. The State does not reimburse 
local school districts for the conduct of 
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such adult education classes. Where such 
classes are conducted, it is suggested that 
the cost be assigned to the adult students 
who enroll in them and that all such 
courses be clearly labeled in all publicity 
as self-supporting. 


Adoption of these procedures, Dr. Allen 


informed the schoolmen, would allow 
public money to be applied to classes of 
highest priority and the limitations im- 
posed would prevent much current mis- 
and criticism of 


understanding unjust 


public school adult education. 
In conclusion Dr. Allen said: 

It is very clear that this is not the 
time for cutbacks in any level of educa- 
tion. It is equally clear that this is a 
proper time to examine and revise all 
phases of education in order that the 
values that accrue are carefully tailored 
to the needs of our current society. The 
careful organization of the adult educa- 
tion curriculum, the establishment of 
programs which keep faith with the im- 
portant educational priorities of the 
times and the exercise of thoughtful 
economy in the administration of the 
program will insure that adult education 
is useful to adults, valuable to the com- 
munity and worthy of continued public 
support. 





Deans To Head University 

The three executive deans of State Uni- 
versity of New York will share the duties 
of administration of the university until 
a new president is named. They are Dr. 


Hermann Cooper, executive dean for 
teacher education: Dr. Lawrence L. Jarvie. 
executive dean for institutes and commu- 
nity colleges, and Dr. John H. Slocum, 
executive dean for four-year and _ profes- 


sional colleges. 
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Psychological Services Meetings Set 


—_ BUREAU OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERV- 
ices of the State Education Department 
will conduct area meetings in Syracuse 
and in Buffalo for school psychologists in 
western New York State. One meeting 
will be held on April 16 at the State Uni- 
versity College for Teachers at Buffalo. 
The other meeting will be held on April 17 
at Syracuse University. 

Programs for the two meetings will be 
identical and it is expected that each west- 
ern New York participant will attend only 
one of the two programs, probably the 
one nearer to him. These area meetings 
will be similar to the one held in Albany 
last December for school psychologists 
from 17 counties in the greater capital dis- 
trict area. 

“The Relationship of School Psycho- 
logical Services to Other Pupil Personnel 
Services” is the theme of these regional 
one-day meetings. A presentation of the 
overall concept of pupil personnel services 
by Dr. Francis J. Daly, Director of the 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services, will 
open the meeting. Following Dr. Daly’s 
address, the Chiefs of each of the bureaus 
in the Division of Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices will describe the relationship of their 
services to school psychological services. 
A question and discussion period will fol- 
low each of the presentations. 

Although the meetings are intended pri- 
marily for school psychologists, other 
schoel personnel are cordially invited to 
attend and participate. The latter includes 


school superintendents, coordinators of 
pupil personnel services, attendance serv- 
ices staff, guidance workers, special edu- 
cation directors, school physicians, school 
social workers, school-nurse teachers and 
other pupil personnel services workers. 

It is hoped that the meeting will help 
develop more effective programs of school 


psychological services and will promote an 
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improved understanding of advisory serv- 
ices available from the Bureau of Psycho- 
logical Services as well as from other bu- 
reaus of the Division of Pupil Personnel 


Services. 





Library Training Awards 

The first recipients of awards under the 
public librarians’ training grant program 
made possible by the Federal Library Serv- 
ices Act have already embarked on their 
Of the 14 candidates 
who were offered awards ranging from 


professional careers. 


$350 to $2,000 as a result of the competi- 
tive examination held January 11, nine are 
registered for the spring semester at four 
of the library schools within the State. 
Although the time for filing for the first 
short, 24 


ticipated at the eight test centers estab- 


examination was persons par- 


lished throughout the State. In addition, 
there were numerous expressions of inter- 
est in the program, which is designed to 
assist college graduates train for public 
library service to rural residents of the 
State. 

A second examination will be conducted 
on June 7 for applicants who will be able 
to enter library school in the summer or 
fall. 
gram is in effect and information can be 
obtained from Robert | Flores, New York 


State Library, Division of Library Exten- 


Continuous recruitment for the pro- 


sion, Albany 1. 





Mathematics Meeting 

The eighth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Mathematics Teachers of New 
York State will be held at the Hotel Syra- 


cuse on May 2 and 3. 
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THE WALT WHITMAN HOUSE, Huntington Station, Long Island 


Whitman House Joins Historic Sites 


. n PICTURESQUE OLD WHITMAN HOUSE 
in Huntington Station, Long Island, 
standing about one mile south of the in- 
tersection of Route 110 and the Jericho 
Turnpike, was accepted into the New York 
State Historic Sites Program by the Legis- 
lature in March 1957. Governor Averell 
Harriman signed the bill April 29, 1957. 
The house and one acre of land were the 
gift of the Walt Whitman Birthplace 
Association to the people of the State. 
Walt Whitman, the “poet of democ- 
racy,’ was born May 31, 1819, at West 
Hills, in the town of Huntington, Long 
Island, of English Dutch ancestry. 
The Whitman family had come from Eng- 
land in the late 1600's settled as 
farmers in the hamlet of West Hills, where 
Whitman, the great- 
eventually owned several hun- 


and 
and 
Nehemiah poet’s 
grandfather, 
dred acres, worked by slaves. Nehemiah’s 
grandson, the poet’s father, Walter Whit- 
man, added the occupation of carpenter to 
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By 

Anna K. CUNNINGHAM 

Supervisor of Historic Sites 
that of farmer. He built, sometime after 
1810, on a portion of the original Whitman 
farm, this little shingled farmhouse (the 
new historic site) in which the poet spent 
some childhood years. 

In 1823, or shortly thereafter, the family 
moved to Brooklyn. Here Whitman at- 
tended public school until he was about 
ll years old. In summer he was often 
taken on visits back to 
to other places on Long Island, and he 
was, in later life, to believe that the early 
knowledge thus of life on farm 
and seashore was one of the important in- 


Huntington and 


gained 


fluences upon his work. But he was to be 

a poet of cities as well as of the sea. 
Whitman, when a boy, learned and prac- 

taught 


ticed the printer’s trade. Later he 


school in Huntington Township and 
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-The 
Long Islander — while he was still under 
20. 


town - 


started a 


newspaper in the 


In 1855 in a small printing shop at 
Cranberry and Fulton Streets in Brooklyn, 
a thin volume containing a long preface 
in prose and 12 poems without titles by 
an unknown poet was being prepared for 
publication. The poet was Walt Whitman; 
The red 


brick building is still standing in Brooklyn 


the volume, Leaves of Grass. 


where this first of many editions was pub- 
lished. The book proved at first a failure 
with the 
some and shocking to others, it still is one 


of the most difficult of all books to under- 


public. Incomprehensible to 


stand. However, it struck home here and 


there. A copy sent to Concord elicited 
the famous letter in which Emerson said, 


I am not blind to the worth of the won- 
I find it 


the most extraordinary piece of wit and 


derful gift of Leaves of Grass. 


wisdom that America has yet contributed.” 


Whitman died at Camden, N. J., on 
March 26, 1892. Interest in the “ good 


gray poet” of Quaker stock has greatly 
increased since the celebration in 1919 of 


the centenary of his birth. His work sur- 


vives as certainly the most original yet 
The two best 
known tributes to him, perhaps, are the 
bust of the poet in the Hall of Fame at New 
York University and a bronze statue of 


done by any American poet. 


Jo Davidson. which stands in a 
Bear Park, 
placed there by Governor Averell Harri- 
Though it depicts Whitman in old 


him by 
beautiful spot in Mountain 
man. 
age, the figure conveys an impression of 
power and buoyancy as he strides along. 

Now, the restoration by the State His- 
torian’s office of the old 
Long Island will provide the simple but 
lovely cottage Walt Whitman knew when 
It will make a fitting memorial 


farmhouse on 


a child. 
to one of the greatest and best loved poets 
America has given to the world. 

The upper floor will house the library 
and museum of the Walt Whitman Birth- 
place \ssociation. 

It is expected that the work of restora- 
tion will be completed later this year, and 
this new site will then be open to the public 
on weekdays from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. and 
from | p. m. to 5 p. m. on Sunday, admis- 
sion free. School groups are urged to visit 


it. 





Inservice Training Helps Education 


_ FAST-MOVING WORLD MEANS 
that in education we have “to run as 
fast as we can to stay where we are.” Yet 
there is a great need for all of us to work 
continuously at providing better learning 
experiences for children. Inservice educa- 
tion is an effective way to achieve such 
improvement. 

We no longer see inservice education 
merely as a means of bringing the inade- 
quately prepared teacher up to standard. 
Less and less is it a program imposed by 
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By 
Myra DE H. Wooprurr 
Chief, Bureau of Child Development 


and Parent Education 


a well-meaning administrator on a faculty 


whose responsibility is largely to listen 


and absorb. Evaluation of inservice pro- 
grams has helped administrators to con- 
sider basic factors in the learning process 
such as motivation, participation, commit- 


ment and satisfaction. 
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What About Time for Inservice 
Education? 
Budgeting time for continuing inservice 
been worked out in a 
Teachers exhausted with 


education has 
variety of ways. 
a schedule already too heavy cannot give 


They need the support 


that comes from recognition by the board 


their best efforts. 


of education of the importance of inservice 
education by arranging time for it. Some 


boards dismiss school at noon once a 
month for intensive work sessions of 314 
hours each. In the fall some boards have 
arranged for a period of two weeks with 
pay, before school begins, for an intensive 
workshop followed by a monthly two-hour 
session with school dismissed early. Other 
boards follow the plan of closing schools 
one day four times a year. Some admin- 
istrators have arranged to schedule inserv- 
ice education so that half of its time occurs 
during school hours and half occurs out- 
side the regular school hours. Matters of 
schedule should be worked out by the ad- 
ministrator, the board and the teachers 
themselves in terms of what is fair and 
reasonable. There may be no more im- 
portant consideration than an equitable 
and practical provision of the necessary 


time. 


The Role of the Administrator 


The “ status leaders ” in a school system 
cannot stay clear of inservice education. 
Neither should they take dominating posi- 
The school board and com- 
munity will not absolve them from benefits 


Theirs 


tions in it. 


and shortcomings of the program. 
is no easy role. 

Inservice education in order to achieve 
its maximum potential must be democrati- 
cally conceived and cooperatively carried 
out. Therefore the organization of the 
school system as a hierarchy may pose a 
problem. Once the inservice program has 
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been adopted, the administrator sets the 
limits within which decisions can be made. 
This procedure avoids disappointment and 
misunderstanding and is reassuring to all 
concerned, 


The administrator is the key factor. He 
establishes the climate in which staff mem- 
bers feel 


initiative, to take responsibility, to experi- 


free —or disinclined —to use 
ment, to work creatively and to grow pro- 


fessionally. He demonstrates confidence 
or lack of faith — in the capacity of his 
faculty members to improve. He recog- 


minimizes —the values of 


nizes — or 
group activity. He gives—or withholds 
— support and inspiration to the program. 
He shares in — or dominates it. Does he 
participate as a member or as the director? 
The administrator can facilitate an effec- 
tive working organization for inservice 
education. He can budget time as well as 
money for the project. 
tating factor will take the place of con- 


structive and sympathetic support of the 


No other facili- 


administration. 


Inservice Education Essentially 
Problem-Solving 

The problems selected by the faculty 
constitute the content of the inservice pro- 
gram. The methods are those of problem 
solving. 


But what are the essential elements? 


“+ 


Identifying the problem 


Although there is no one pattern in inserv- 
ice education, the initial step usually in- 
volves the identification of the problems 
which the teachers hold important and on 
which they want to work. 

The very process of voicing concerns, of 


reviewing problems, not only serves to 
“clear the air” for constructive work but 
helps to gain readiness for attacking a prob- 
lem. The process nurtures a professional 


attitude. 
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A central school used “ brainstorming ” to 
determine its major problems. The whole 
school recognized the need to work on mat- 
ters relating to the reading program. An- 
other school devoted three faculty meetings 
small groups — in 


working time in 


identifying its most pressing problems. 


part 


tw 


Determining ways of working 

After a group has selected its major prob- 
lems, the same zroup decides on ways and 
means of attacking those problems. Par- 
ticipants put more effort into the program 
when they themselves determine the ways 
in which they feel they can work most pro- 
ductively. Procedures may include collec- 
tion of data, trying out certain ideas, ob- 
serving in classrooms in other schools, inter- 
viewing teachers or other resource persons 


and the like. 


3. Provision of adequate resources 
The 


persons 


A variety of resources is needed. 
human include: _ first, 
qualified in group skills who can help the 
group to work more productively; second, 


resources 


persons well prepared in the area of human 
relations — who have background in terms 
of human relations and can advise from this 
angle, and third, those who have had direct 
experience with the problems under con- 
sideration. 

Visual aids, charts, reference books, cur- 
riculum materials will be needed. The de- 
velopment of lists of materials is time con- 
suming. One or two persons may volunteer 
to work these out. 


4. Opportunity to try out ideas 
After a group has analyzed a problem — 
and considered a variety of solutions —the 
members will need to try out ideas in their 
own classrooms, reporting findings back to 
their working group for interpretation and 
appraisal. As teachers move from discus- 
sion into action, they need the support and 
encouragement of the administrator. 


5. Opportunity for continuous appraisal 
Appraisal should be an inherent and con- 
tinuing part of the program. 
Through appraisal can come improvement. 
The total faculty participates. 
possible, the evaluation should be based on 


inservice 
Insofar as 
agreed evidences of progress such as objec- 
tive data, exhibits, careful records of ob- 
servations, development of materials and the 


like. 
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Throughout the continuing at- 


tention must be given to the evaluation of 


program 


problem-solving procedures—to  reassess- 
ment of goals, and to ways of working to- 
ward these goals, that will increase group 
productivity. 

The controlling purpose of appraisal is the 
continuing improvement of the program so 


that better instruction will result. 


Voluntary or Mandatory? 


If the board of education allows time 
for inservice education, then all faculty 


The 


issue is intensified when teachers’ so-called 


members are expected to participate. 
“ free time ” is assessed for the whole pro- 
gram. To force teachers to give up their 
own time could vitiate the results of in- 
service education. If the teachers’ time 
must be donated, each teacher should have 
the privilege of deciding whether to 
participate. 

It is also important that each participant 
have the chance to choose the topic or 


topics on which he works. 


To Organize by School Buildings 
or Districts 

It is 
study program be conducted on a building 


recommended that the intensive 


basis. Such a program provides more 
specific focusing on problems and greater 
opportunity for experimentation and for 


the informal “give and take” that can 
come from day-to-day contact. 
What Activities Are Included? 

No one pattern fits every school. The 


purpose determines the activity. Inservice 
programs have included varied activities 
such as: orientation sessions for new 
teachers, school visiting, workshops, com- 
mittee projects on production of materials, 
lectures, panels, small group discussions, 
role-playing followed by analysis of situa- 
conferences and demonstra- 


tions, case 


tions. 
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Small Groups Require Coordination 
In many schools the size of staff is too 
large to work as one group. Therefore, 


a number of small groups should be 


formed. Although small groups provide 
for participation, they introduce the prob- 
lem of coordination. A small coordinating 
or steering committee will be needed. 
Working in the ways suggested above is 
not always easy. Like true love inservice 
education does not always “ run smooth.” 
There will be moments of frustration and 


discouragement. There may be “dead 
ends” that require backtracking. Per- 


Blocks un- 
anticipated may arise. Faculty groups will 
Patience 


sonalities and ideas will clash. 


need support at these low points. 
and understanding on the part of all will 
The development of skills 
And with 
endeavor 


be required. 
for small group work will help. 
careful planning, professional 
and continuing appraisal, the inservice 


education program will result in upgrad- 


Wins Merit Certificate 

The Southeastern Library Association 
has awarded a certificate of merit in dis- 
tinguished bookmaking to the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., for its publication by the 
University of North 
American Indian and White Relations to 
1830 by Dr. William N. Fenton, Assistant 


Commissioner for the State Museum and 


Carolina Press, of 


Science Service, New York State Educa- 
tion Department. Dr. Fenton is also the 
author of a monograph on Factionalism 
at Taos Pueblo, New Mexico, recently pub- 
Bulletin 164 of the Bureau of 


American Ethnology Insti- 


lished in 
Smithsonian 
tute. where he was formerly a staff mem- 
ber. The first volume of the new /nter- 
national Bibliography of Social and Cul- 
tural Anthropology, published in Paris by 


UNESCO. lists him as a member of its 





ing the quality of instruction. advisory board. 


Va 





MEMBERS attending the dinner of the Teacher Education Council held at the Univer- 
sity Club on February 11 are (seated fromleft to right) Edward Fagan, associate in 
research; Vincent C. Gazzetta, assistant in teacher certification; Helen P. Maney, citi- 
zenship education department, Geneva High School; Alice L. Foley, director of instruc- 
tion, Brighton; Frank R. Kille, Associate Commissioner for Higher and Professional 
Education; Carter Davidson, president, Union College; Edward S. Mooney, Jr., associ- 
ate in teacher education; Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Assistant Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation; (Standing from left to right) William P. Viall, Chief, Bureau of Teacher 
Education and Certification; G. Howard Goold, executive secretary, New York State 
Teachers Association; Lester W. Ingalls, executive secretary, Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York;Donald M. Tower, president, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College at Brockport; Harry B. Ward, district superintendent of schools, 
Suffolk 1; Very Reverend John A. Flynn C.M., president, St. John’s University; Wil- 
liam J. Nelligan, associate in teacher certification; Parmer L. Ewing, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Administration and Supervision, New York University; Samuel W. Bloom, 
science teacher, Monroe High School, Rochester, and Harry I. Rivlin, dean of teacher 
education, City Colleges of New York. 
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Teacher Education Requirements Studied 


I 1682 JOHANNES VAN ECKKELEN SIGNED 
a contract to teach school in Flatbush. 
According to his contract John was to per- 
form some of the following duties: 

1. He shall the 


morning, afternoon and evening prayers 


see that students read the 


from the catechism. 

2. He shall instruct the children on Wednes- 
day and Saturday in common prayers. . . 
to enable them to repest them the better 

Upon the 

schoolmaster shall be present, and shall 


on Sunday. such occasions 
require the children to be friendly in 
their appearance. 

3. He shall keep the church clean, and ring 
the bell three times before people assem- 
ble to attend the preaching and catechism. 


4. For the administration of Holy Baptism, 
he shall provide a basin with water .. . 
He shall give the funeral invitations, dig 
the grave, and toll the bell . . 2! 


uw 


What content should be included in Mr. 
Van Eckkelen’s professional education pro- 
gram to help him become an effective 
teacher in his community? According to 
his duties, John’s program should have had 
some content dealing with gravedigging, 
bellringing and basin-buying. We assume 
also that John, as the product of a good 
liberal arts education, might also apply his 
geometry to laying out graves, his rhetoric 


to “give the funeral invitations ” and his 


philosophy and psychology to “ require 
children to be friendly in their appear- 
ance ” though, in this colonial setting, the 
“ art of makeup ” might have proved more 
valuable for this last duty. 

Today we are still wondering what con- 
tent in professional programs leads to effec- 
tive classroom teaching. Our present pro- 


fessional programs and certification re- 


quirements aspire to produce qualified 


Many 


teachers in the State’s classrooms. 


1 Daniel J. Pratt, Annals of Public Education in the State of New York, 1626 to 1746. 


By 
EpwarRD R. FAGAN 
Associate in Education Research 


teachers today do not have a basin to bap- 
tise in; nevertheless, they perform a host 
of activities, curricular and extracurricular, 
which suggest that professional education 
programs are designed to help them func- 
tion effectively in their teaching duties. 
The Regents Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion spent three years studying teacher 
education programs in this State. As a re- 
sult, the council recommended changes 
the 


These recommended changes, as approved 


within present five-year program. 
by the Regents, will go into effect on Sep- 
1958. The effect of 
changes is to raise the subject matter 


for 


For example, requirements 


tember 1, these 


course content necessary permanent 
certification. 


for 


raised from 30 hours to 54 hours, English 


certification in all sciences will be 
from 18 to 30 hours, citizenship education 
from 30 to 36 hours and mathematics from 
15 to 30 hours. Professional education 
courses will also be raised from 18 to 24 
hours. 

The new requirements also allow a stu- 
dent with a bachelor’s degree to be provi- 
sionally certified. During the five years 
the provisional certificate is valid, the stu- 
dent must complete an average yearly in- 
crement of six hours toward permanent 
certification and show evidence of satis- 
factory teaching experience. 

The May 1957 issue of Tue BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS reported Commissioner 
Allen’s announcement that a study of the 
education needed for competent teaching 
would be undertaken by the State Educa- 
tion Department. The study, as drafted, 
calls for some of the following procedures: 


(Albany, 


The Argus Co., 1872), pp. 65-67, cited by Edgar Knight and Clifton Hall, Readings in American 
Educational History (New York, Appleton, Century, Crofts, Inc., 1951), p. 19. 
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1. Surveying the professional literature to 
discover what content is recommended for 


effective teacher-training programs 


to 


Surveying professional education course 

outlines to discover what content goes into 

teacher-training programs 

3. From sources (1) and (2) above, develop- 
ing an item checklist of skills and con- 
tent recommended for the preparation of 
teachers 

4. Submitting the completed checklist to 

practicing teachers in the State to get their 


evaluation of each item’s usefulness to 


teachers’ daily classroom duties 


The core of the Teacher Education and 
Certification Study is the classroom teach- 
er’s response to the item checklist. Since 
the new certification requirements affect 
teachers of academic subjects, only they 
will be asked to respond to the item check- 
list. Present plans of the Division of Re- 
search in Higher Education call for some 
500 teachers of academic subjects to be 
sampled, which means that teachers from 
many schools in the State will be asked to 
fill out the checklist. 

The checklist is extensive, containing 
over 900 items each of which comes from 
either a college course outline or a profes- 
sional publication which recommends con- 
The 
list was pretesied with the cooperation of 
four schools—Albany Academy, The Milne 
School, South Colonie Central High School, 
Voorheesville Central School — and some 
50 teachers of academic subjects from these 


tent for teacher-education programs. 


schools. These teachers were given the 
chance to make additions, corrections and 
amendments to the list. Based on their 
recommendations, the checklist in its re- 
vised form is now ready for distribution. 
One day soon, many teachers will re- 
ceive a letter from the Division of Research 
in Higher Education asking them to indi- 
cate whether or not they will be willing to 
fill out the item checklist. Filling out the 
total list will take teachers a minimum of 
three hours, but each teacher is asked not 
to check the list for more than one hour 
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at any given sitting. This one-hour stipula- 
tion attempts to insure careful considera- 
tion of each item listed. 

Asking teachers to give up three hours 
or so of their scarce personal time to re- 
spond to the checklist may strain the good 
relationships between the State Education 
Yet 


the keystone of expert opinion about cer- 


Department and teachers in the field. 


tification requirements and_ professional 
programs for training teachers can have 
no better authority than products of these 
The certified 


teachers now operating in the State’s class- 


professional requirements. 


rooms are such authorities. 
ing to fill out this checklist, the teacher 


By volunteer- 


performs a service which gives concrete 
meaning to the description of teaching as 


* professional.” 





Science Research Honorariums 

The New York State Museum and Sci- 
ence Service has announced its 1958 pro- 
gram for Graduate Study Honorariums for 
Summer Research. 

Graduate students are invited to apply 
by April 15 for assistance in carrying out 
summer research required by their gradu- 
ate problems. This research must be in 
one of the fields covered by the New York 
State 
anthropology, biology 


Museum and Science Service 


(botany, entomol- 


ogy, zoology) and earth sciences (geology, 


paleontology) and must be performed 
within New York State. Applicants for 
grants must be United States citizens; 


preference will be given to New York 
State 
rolled at colleges or universities in the 
State. 

Grants will range from $120 to $720, 


residents and to nonresidents en- 


depending on the type of project and the 
duration of the fieldwork. Applications 
should be addressed to New York State 
Museum and Science Service in Albany. 
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{| Commissioner Allen Urges Schools To Participate 
; i 
in Observance of State Open House Week | 
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CHOOLS IN THE STATE ARE BEING URGED 

by Commissioner Allen to participate 

in New York State’s second Open House 

Week which starts Sunday, May 4, by 

visiting nearby installations of the State 

and by getting to know their State Govern- 
ment better. 

This year, by proclamation of Governor 
Averell Harriman, the Open House Week 
will mark the 75th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the civil service merit system 
in the State. The theme of the 1958 Open 
House will be that of the New York State 
Civil Service and the work it performs. 

This year, in addition to opening offices 
and institutions throughout the State, there 
will be an exhibit in Grand Central Station 


I gg gg a a 


in New York City featuring activities of 
State Government. 

Commissioner Allen has joined with 
Governor Harriman in urging that as many 
students and citizens of the State as pos- 
sible visit State offices and departments and 
that these visits be made genuinely reward- 
ing to both the visitor and to the civil 
servants who will be acting as hosts. 

In Albany, the Education Department 
will welcome visitors to the Education 
Building and will conduct tours of the 
facilities for visiting groups featuring the 
newly redecorated libraries and the new 
exhibits in the State Museum. There will 
also be exhibits of interest in the Rotunda 


of the New York State Library. 





SOMSRI SUDHISAMDENG of Bangkok, Thailand, is welcomed to 


the State Education Department as an intern in public administration 


by Commissioner Allen. 


Miss Sudhisamdeng is studying for her 


master’s degree under the Thailand Public Administration Program 


at Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


As part of her training 


she is visiting Albany for about three months to observe practical 
applications of public administration, especially office management, 
in various sections of the Department. 
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Mineral Club Charter Approved 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 

February 28 took a number of charter 
actions in connection with educational in- 
stitutions. 

The Capital District Mineral Club, estab- 
lished to promote the study of mineralogy 
and related sciences, was granted a provi- 
five years. Its 


sional charter valid for 


membership includes mineral collectors 
ranging from beginners to advanced ama- 
teurs and professional geologists and takes 
in a geographical area extending from 
Kingston to Glens Falls. 

The charter of Camillus Library, Onon- 
daga County, was amended changing its 
corporate name to Maxwell Memorial 
Library. 

The Regents approved five-year exten- 
sions of the provisional charters of Au 
Sable Forks Free Library, Au Sable Forks, 
Essex County; Barker Free Library, 
Barker, Niagara County, and Eagle Free 
Library, Bliss, Wyoming County. 

Extensions of three years were approved 
for the provisional charters of Grand 
Island Memorial Library, Grand Island, 
Erie County; Silver Lake Free Library, 
East White Plains, Westchester County; 
Latin-American Institute, Inc., New York 
City; National Serigraph Society, New 
York City. 

Provisional charters valid for five years 
were granted to Henrietta Public Library, 
Monroe County, Free 
Library Association, Chemung County. 


and Horseheads 

A provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to Shulamith School for Girls, 
Brooklyn, to conduct an elementary school 
providing an integrated program of secular 


and Jewish education. 
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Port Washington Community Nursery 
School, Nassau County, was granted a 
provisional charter valid for five years. 

The Mount Tom Day School, Inc., New 
Rochelle, was granted a provisional char- 
ter valid for three years. 

A provisional charter valid for three 
years was granted to Franklin School, Inc., 
New York City. 

The Board of Regents approved the elec- 
tion of two new trustees to the Metropoli- 
tan Educational Television Association, 
Inc., New York City. They are Joseph S. 
Iseman, New York, legal counsel to the 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 
and Edward L. Bernays, New York, public 
relations counselor and adviser to corpo- 
rations and educational institutions. 

The Regents approved the transfer of 
certain real property owned by the Brook- 
lyn Public Library to the City of New 
York to be used for library purposes. 

Consolidation of The Town Hall, 
with New York University was approved. 

An amendment to the charter of Creative 
Nursery Schools and Kindergartens, Inc., 


Inc. 


Nassau County, provides an enlargement of 


their activities. 





Polio Shots Urged 
The End 


Polio by Vaccination urges all agencies to 


Governor's Committee To 
step up their polio vaccination programs 
for everyone under 40 years of age, to 
stimulate the routine vaccination of infants 
and to cooperate with the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis and chapters in 
a campaign to have everyone vaccinated 


against polio. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 








CHECKING detection instruments before starting a new class in radiological defense 
in Ulster County are, left, Boyd Miller, former science teacher in the Kingston public 
schools, and Morris Nussbaum, sanitary chemist for Kingston Laboratory. 


Training Pushed in Fallout Defense 


I THE HUDSON RIVER VALLEY COUNTIES 
of Ulster and Putnam, citizens will be 
better equipped to deal with radioactive 
fallout than those who live elsewhere in 
New York State. 

During the autumn of 1954, Major H. E. 
Timmerman and Mrs. Sidney Lane of the 
Ulster County Office of Civil Defense began 
searching for someone qualified to teach a 
new course called radiological defense and 
monitoring. They found two well-qualified 
individuals interested in assisting with such 
a training program. The first is Boyd 
Miller, chemist in the research laboratory 
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Port 


Ewen and with more than 30 years of ex- 


of Hercules Powder Company at 
perience as a high school science teacher. 
The second is Morris Nussbaum, sanitary 
chemist in the Kingston Laboratory. 

They prepared a course of instruction, 
secured radiation detection instruments 
from State and Federal sources and or- 
ganized their first class in January 1955. 
Since then and with the help of school ad- 
ministrators in the area, similar courses 
have been held in schools in Ellenville, On- 
teora and Kingston. At present they are 
conducting the 20-week course (it meets 
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one evening each week) at the Federal 
Supply Depot in Ellenville. 

Across the river in the Putnam County 
Office of Civil Defense, Joseph Gaul and 
Alfred Owens faced a similar problem. 
They turned to Stanley Hoffmann of 
Carmel, district superintendent of schools. 
His response was enthusiastic and before 
long radiological instruction, as the course 
is called there, was under way. The instruc- 
tor is John E. Phillips, teacher of general 
science and biology at Carmel Central 
School. 
or are scheduled to start in five schools in 
the 


already completed the course and 54 are 


To date classes have been given 


county. Seventy-one persons have 


currently registered. 





The course in each county has included 
such topics as atomic structure, causes of 
fallout 
hydrogen weapons, detection and measure- 


radioactivity, from atomic and 
ment of fallout and problems dealing with 
fallout. Since being selected for this as- 
signment both Mr. Phillips and Mr. Nuss- 
baum have been graduated from the in- 
structor’s course in radiological monitor- 
ing sponsored by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration in Battle Creek, Mich. 

The New York State Civil Defense Com- 
mission hopes that the coordination and 
cooperation demonstrated by the school 
administrators and civil defense directors 
in these counties may lead to similar re- 
sults elsewhere in the State. 





Maine Expert Aids State Museum in Canoe Repair 


Wendell S. Hadlock, of the 
William A. Farnsworth Library and Art 
Rockland, Maine, of the 
Bar Harbor, spent part 

the New York State 
Museum to direct the repair of a birch- 


director 


Museum, and 


Abbe 


of February at 


Museum, 


bark canoe, an example of the work of 
Albert McLain of Passadumkeag, Maine, 
1840, 
donated to 


about and which was_ recently 


Museum by Howard 
Mr. Sargent’s 


father, sometime police chief of Concord. 


the 
Sargent, Claremont, N. H. 


Mass., acquired the canoe, along with 
several others, in the purchase of Hosmer’s 
Boathouse at Concord. 

Evidently guide model canoes covered 
in birchbark were being made for the 
Concord and Merrimac boathouses in the 
David Mr. 


Sargent, Sr. recalls that “ old Thoreau’s ’ 


time of Henry Thoreau. 
canoe was overhead when he acquired the 
boathouse but that it was in such a bad 


state of repair that he committed it to a 


bonfire with several others in similar dis- 
the 


Although natives around 


repair. 
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Albany seldom had birchbark canoes, both 
dugouts and elm bark canoes being used 
by the native Indians, birchbarks did come 
into Albany from the north during the fur 
trade. The canoe, when repaired, will be 
used in an exhibit on the Albany fur trade. 





Change in Names 

The Board of Regents on February 28 
approved a change of name of Woestina 
High School, Rotterdam 
Schalmont Junior-Senior High School, and 
Frederick E. Bellows High School, Town 
of Rye (Rye Neck), Mamaroneck, to Rye 
Neck High School. 


Junction, to 





President Houston Retires 

Dr. Livingston W. Houston, president, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, re- 
tired March 1. 
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Four District Superintendents Retire 


© \ouR DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS HAVE 
f recently retired after many years of 
service to the schools of the State. 


F. Kari FROHLICH, district superintend- 
ent of the first supervisory district, Niagara 
County, retired January 31 after 27 years 
as superintendent and 45 years in the field 
of education. Graduated from Geneva 
High School and Hobart College, he began 
his career as a teacher at Mount Sinai, 
Long Island. Later he served as principal 
at Galway, Round Lake, Ballston Spa, 
Lyndonville and Middleport. At a dinner 
given in his honor by members of the Dis- 
trict Teachers Association, Superintendent 
Frohlich was cited for his work on school 
expansion programs at the Barker, New- 
Royalton-Hartland 


fane and Central 


Schools. 


James W. Coppine of Chazy, who was 
elected district superintendent of schools, 
third supervisory district, Clinton County, 
in 1941, retired January 29. Under his 
the 
Point school districts were merged and the 


new Beekmantown Central School District 


Champlain and Rouses 


leadership 


was established. 

Superintendent Codding was graduated 
from Colgate University with a bachelor 
of science degree and received his master’s 
Al- 
though his first teaching position was in 
Puerto Rico, he has served primarily in 
the schools of northern New York State. 
He was supervising principal at Champlain 
High School from 1927 to 1939 and at 
Keene Valley Central School until his elec- 
tion as district superintendent. 


degree from St. Lawrence University. 


Hucu N. Garwoop, district superintend- 
ent of the first supervisory 
Dutchess County, retired on February 12. 
He was first appointed to the superintend- 
ency in 1929 and previously had served 
as principal and teacher of mathematics 


district. 
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and science at Chester and Red Hook, head 
of the mathematics department at Niagara 
Falls and assistant principal at Gowanda. 
High 


School, Superintendent Garwood received 


Graduated from Canaseraga 
a bachelor of science degree from Alfred 
University. He did graduate work in edu- 
cation at Cornell University; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and New York 


University. 

Serving as district superintendent for 
the first Warren 
County, since 1931, Lynn F. PERKINs re- 


supervisory district, 
tired January 29. Superintendent Perkins, 
who now makes his home at Lake Luzerne, 
was graduated from Syracuse University 
and received a master’s degree from Har- 
vard University. Prior to his election as 


superintendent he was principal and 
teacher at Luzerne, Schuyler Lake and 
Sherburne. From 1916 to 1918 he was a 
teaching fellow in economics at Syracuse 
University. 

At a testimonial dinner in his honor, 
Superintendent Perkins was praised for his 
work in connection with the Warrensburg, 
Hadley-Luzerne and Lake George cen- 
tralizations and the Queensbury consoli- 
dation, all of which took place during his 


tenure. 





Dropped from Roll 
Dexter Union School, Dexter. has been 
dropped from the roll of registered second- 


ary schools of The University of the State 


of New York because of annexation to the 
Park 
School, now called General Brown Central 
School, District No. 1. 


former Brownville-Glen Central 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 








{TTENDING elementary art conference are, left to right: Robert F. Miller, Jr., art 
supervisor, Cape Vincent Central School; Olive Riley, director of art, New York City; 
Dr. Victor D'Amico, director of education, Museum of Modern Art, New York City; 
Mitchell Siegel, director of art, Claremont School, Ossining; Harold A. Laynor, associate 
in art, State Education Department; Vincent Popolizio, supervisor of art, State Educa- 
tion Department; Mark B. Scurrah, associate in elementary curriculum development, 
State Education Department, chairman; Ruth Birdseye, secretary, State Education 
Department; Dr. Julius Hubler, professor of art, State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo; Dr. Ralph Wickiser, head of the art department, State University Teachers 
College at New Paltz; Dr. Michael Andrews, professor of art, Syracuse University; Ken- 
neth Marantz, art supervisor, Northedge School, Plainedge; Dr. Hale Woodruff, associate 
professor of art, New York University, and Alice Foley, director of instruction, 
Brighton Schools, Brighton. 


Art Education Conference Aids Program 


A CONFERENCE OF ELEMENTARY ART SU-  sociate in elementary curriculum develop- 
pervisors, educators and adminis- ment. Vincent J. Popolizio, supervisor of 
trators called together to advise the De- art education, Division of Secondary Edu- 
partment on the development of a course cation, and Harold A. Laynor, associate 
of study in fine arts for elementary schools in art education, Division of Secondary 
was held at the Education Building in Education, are sponsoring the project, with 


Albany February 20-21. Mr. Laynor as special consultant. 
The group is serving the Bureau of Ele- Walter Crewson, Associate Commis- 


mentary Curriculum Development under sioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
the chairmanship of Mark B. Scurrah, as- Adult Education, and Dr. Warren W. 
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Knox, Assistant Commissioner for Instruc- 


tional Services (General Education), ad- 


dressed participants. Other Department 
personnel attending were Helen Hay Heyl, 
Chief, Bureau of Elementary Curriculum 
Cooke, 


Development; Dorothy E. super- 





visor, elementary school supervision; Mrs. 
Ruth E. Babcock, assistant in school library 
service, and Dr. George F. Foot, associate 
in child development. 

It is expected that a second meeting will 
be called sometime during the summer. 





Levittown Develops 


I THE SUMMER OF 1955 A Group oF 10 
scientists, parents of children attend- 
ing elementary schools in Levittown, under- 
took a project in the area of the sciences. 
On invitation of the principal of the Sum- 
mit Lane Elementary School, Andrew M. 
Donnelly, and Molly S. Alter, 
principal, they met with staff members to 


assistant 


plan how they might contribute to a better 
understanding of science materials and 
equipment on the part of teachers. 

The science curriculum was divided into 
six broad areas: (1) light and sound; (2) 
electricity and magnetism; (3) mechanics; 
(5) (6) 
Committees, consisting of 


(4) the universe; weather, and 


life 


two scientists and several teachers each. 


sciences. 


were formed to study each of these areas 
and to report to the rest of the faculty all 
that they learned. Over 90 percent of the 
staff attended the seven of eight evening 
meetings in which each of the six groups 
prepared materials to present on its chosen 
topic to the total staff. 

Known as SCOATS (School Community 
Organization To Augment the Teaching of 
De- 


clared Miss Alter, in reporting to the State 


Science), the project has continued. 


Education Department, “We were fortu- 
nate to have, among our parents, scientists 
both from industry and the universities, 
The 


group included a physicist, a physical 


in a broad variety of scientific fields. 


metallurgist, a meteorologist, a chemist, a 
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Science Programs 


botanist, a mechanical engineer, an as- 


tronomer, an experimental psychologist 


and an expert in the field of rockets and 
guided missiles.” 
Throughout the program, she reports, 

Great stress was placed upon the fact, 
that. although the scientists were special- 
ists in their various fields, the teachers 
were specialists in teaching techniques 
and in child development. There was a 
tacit understanding that the scientists 
were not to attempt to change the cur- 
riculum, per se. However, the curricu- 
lum was unquestionably influenced in 
several ways. 

One noticeable change was the in- 
creased emphasis on the physical sci- 
ences in the classrooms. Heretofore, this 
area of the curriculum was somewhat 
neglected in favor of the life sciences. 
Many teachers felt more secure in teach- 
ing nature study, plant and animal life, 
and tended to present such areas of sci- 
ence as electricity, magnetism, me- 
chanics, light, sound, more or less super- 
ficially. 

Another significant development, re- 
sulting from the advice of the scientists, 
was the change in basic approach and 
classroom presentations by the staff. 
The prevalent attitude that science is 
“magic” and that experiments are 
“tricks ” no longer exists. It has been 
replaced by the use of the scientific 
method in the development of basic 
concepts. 

In conclusion, I should like to indi- 
cate that we all recognize that the ele- 
mentary science curriculum in our 
schools is a well-rounded and rich cur- 
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riculum which really needs no major 
change. What was needed was im- 
proved implementation. This improved 
implementation, readily apparent now in 
our classroom visits, is a direct out- 
growth of the help and advice of the 
SCOATS scientists. 


e Here 6 Our Stiene! 
Corner We hove prell s 


ord all sels a ‘ 
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It is believed there are other communi- 
ties in the State where such talented peopl 
could be utilized, under the sponsorship of 
the professional school staff, as resource 
people who would gladly contribute to the 


local school’s program. 





INTEREST in science in the elementary grades of the Oceanside Public Schools is 


sometimes stimulated by projects such as the “science corner” pictured here. 


The 


work of second graders, the display includes a rock and shell collection, a plant life 
exhibit, a news chart of recent newspaper clippings pertaining to developments in aero- 
nautics and other scientific fields and a pet hamster lent for the school year by one of 


the pupils. 





Booklet Available for Camera Club Management 


A new booklet, Managing the High 


School Camera Club, is now available 
without charge to school principals and 
guidance counselors from Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Among subjects discussed in the eight- 
page brochure are how clubs get started, 
the club and the school, membership, plan 


of operation, how to set up a constitution, 
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who should be the club’s officers, the physi- 
cal setup, the school camera and outside 


resources necessary. 


Managing the High School Camera Club 
may be obtained by writing Sales Service 
Kodak 
Rochester 4, and asking for Publication 
No. T-50. 


Division, Eastman Company, 
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Math and Science Conferences Scheduled 


A ONE OF THE PHASES OF THE INSTRUC- 
tional improvement program being 
initiated by the Board of Regents and the 
Commissioner of Education, the Division 
of Secondary Education is holding a series 
of six half-day conferences throughout the 
State concerned with the programs in sci- 
ence and mathematics in the secondary 
schools. The purposes of these confer- 
ences may be summarized as follows: 
To review the current status of the 
science and mathematics programs in the 
State of New York 
To review recent surveys with reference 
to curriculums in science and mathematics 
To review pertinent guidance functions 
with reference to these areas of instruction 
To review administrative and supervisory 
problems related to these areas 


Department personnel participating in 
the conferences will include supervisors of 
science and mathematics, Chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance, Chief of the Bureau 
of Secondary Curriculum Development and 
the Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education or his representative. 

Participants from the schools in the con- 
ference areas will include all administra- 
tors and directors of instruction, guidance 
and counselor directors, supervisors of 
science and mathematics education at all 
levels including higher education. 

The conferences will meet for one-half 
day starting at 1:15 p. m. with the first 
one and a half hours devoted to a presenta- 
tion by Department representatives and the 
second one and a half hours devoted to 
discussion of problems and questions. 

Places and dates for the conferences are 
as follows: 

Poughkeepsie — Wednesday, April 16, 1:15- 

4:30 p. m., Poughkeepsie High School 


April 1958 


Uniondale — Thursday, April 17, 1:15-4:30 
p. m., Uniondale High School 

Buffalo — Wednesday, May 14, 1:15-4:30 
p. m., Buffalo Museum of Science 

Syracuse — Thursday, May 15, 1:15-4:30 p. m., 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School 

Binghamton — Wednesday, May 21, 1:15-4:30 
p. m., Alexander Hamilton School 

Plattsburgh — Wednesday, May 28, 1:15-4:30 
p. m., Plattsburgh High School 


School administrators and others inter- 
ested in these conferences may select the 
one most convenient for them to attend. 
Superintendents and supervising princi- 
pals are urged to attend one of the con- 
ferences and to include personnel from 
their staffs responsible for the supervision 
of science and mathematics instruction and 
guidance in their respective schools. 
Higher educators interested in the teach- 
ing of secondary science and mathematics 


are invited and urged to attend. 





JOB OPPORTUNITY 


For supervisor of secondary education 
to advise secondary schools, including 
junior high schools, on problems in in- 
struction and administration. Salary 
$9,336 — $10,020. Appointments will be 
made at $9,336 which is three salary steps 
above the entrance salary of $8,310. At 
present, there are two vacancies in the 
State Education Department in Albany. 
Examination date is May 24. For com- 
plete information, an application form and 
examination announcement write to Ex- 
aminations Division, State Civil Service 
Department, 39 Columbia Street, Albany 7. 
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Student League Develops “Mathletes” 


NTEREST IN MATHEMATICS AMONG CAPA- 

ble students in Nassau County is stimu- 
lated through the Nassau County Inter- 
scholastic Mathematics League. Thirty- 
three high schools in the county presently 
participate in the league, which is backed 
by community and industrial organizations 
that award team and individual prizes at 


the close of the year’s competition. 


“Math Meets ” 


monthly during the school year. 


held 
Each 
school sends a team of students known as 
“ Mathletes” to a 
Five rounds of competition are then held 


Contests or are 


designated location. 
in which each school has five representa- 
tives. Substitutes are permitted at the be- 
ginning of each round. A “ round” con- 
sists of the presentation of a problem for 
solution within a given time limit. Given 
plenty of time, most good students could 
But it is the 


nerve tension of a time limit that puts the 


solve the problems correctly. 


pressure on even the most capable student. 
(In fact, very few teachers of mathematics 
could solve all problems within the time 
limit. ) 

At the close of each meet, total points 
are tallied for each team and league stand- 
ings are posted. 

If you wish to test your ability in high 
school mathematics, here are some typical 


problems given in past meets: 


1. Time: 7 minutes 

Ann gave Bess and Cora each as many cents 
as each of them had already. Bess then gave 
Ann and Cora each as much as they had then. 
Then Cora gave Ann and Bess each as much 
They ended with 16 


Ann 


as they each had then. 


cents each. How cents did start 


with? 


many 


2. Time: 4 minutes 

Starting with a square, a second square is 
drawn on the diagonal of the first as a side. 
A third square is drawn on the diagonal of the 


second. This is repeated until the nth square 
has an area that is 64 times the area of the first 
square. What is the value of n? 
3. Time: 5 minutes 

Find the integer whose cube is 7,645,373 
4. Time: 7 minutes 
Find the numerical value of 

[2x— 3y —z=0 

l4z — 0 
and z does not equal 0 


=z 3y 


August J. Haltmaier, mathematics de- 
partment, Oceanside High School, who sent 
in news of the “ Math Meets,” adds this 
comment: “ Whether or not you were able 
to solve all the problems correctly within 
the time limit, I think you will agree that 
high school math has definitely not soft- 
so-called 


up since the ‘good old 


ened 


days.’ 





New Regents 

(Concluded from page 297) 

member of the board of governors of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem; member of 


the board of trustees of the American- 
Israel Cultural Foundation; a trustee of 
the Felix M. and Frieda Schiff Warburg 
Foundation; a trustee of the Eda K. Loeb 
Fund, a former member of the executive 
committee and board of directors of the 
Institute of International Education, and 
is now a member of the special gifts com- 
mittee of A Program for Harvard College. 

He was married to Mary Whelan Prue 
in 1939 and has a son, a daughter and a 


stepson. 
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and friendly and helpful personality. He does the impossible cheerfully 


and inspires among his staff the same dedication to service. He has 


become the Department’s authority on the vagaries of the English 
language. its spelling. grammar and usage. His staff thinks he can spot 
an error in any category at 20 paces. 

His outside interests are manifold. High among them is his devotion 
to his daughter, Bianea, now Mrs. William C. Roberts. Jr., and his grand- 
son, Craig. who live on the west coast where Captain Roberts. a Marine 
aviator, is studying aeronautical engineering at the U. S. Naval Post- 
graduate School. Part of the Probes’ vacation is spent with their family 
in California. 

At their home in Delmar. the Probes are ardent horticulturists. 
growing a wide variety of flowers and shrubs. In everything they do 
they are carefully guarded and supervised by two little black dashhunds. 
Rinkel, and Schatzie, mother and daughter respectively. Charlie is fond 
of classical music and has a fine collection of recordings. but he also likes 
more modern things, such as all the songs from “ My Fair Lady.” You'd 
think he had all the reading he'd want at the office. but he manages to 
keep abreast of modern novels. 

The Probes also have a camp at nearby Warner's Lake in the Helder- 
berg Mountains near Albany, where they spend a great deal of time from 
the late spring to early autumn. Charlie is one of the first to take a dip 
in the lake after the ice vanishes and one of the last to partake of its 
invigorating effects before ice sets in again. 

In Education Department activities, Charles has been president of 
the Men’s Group and is much sought after as master of ceremonies at 
social gatherings among the staff. He has been chairman of the Depart- 
ment’s performance rating board and serves on several other groups on 
Department procedures. He has been president of and is still very active 
in the affairs of the Albany Aurania Club and is a keen bowler, in season. 
He enjoys golf and a good game of backlot baseball. He has always liked 
dancing. 

Here, then, is the man who oversees the production of all the hun- 
dreds of official publications and documents which go to the educational 


people of the Empire State. 


Starr Nore: The staff of THe BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS is taking advantage of 
the editor's absence on vacation to publish the above sketch. 





CHARLES F. PROBES 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


ACK 35 YEARS AGO, come May 16, an eagle-eyed young man joined 
B the staff of the State Education Department as editor of its publica- 
tions. Since that time he has stood as the steadfast guardian of the quality 
of editorial leadership which has marked the production of literally 
thousands of syllabuses, handbooks, State 
Museum bulletins. official announcements. 
forms and the millions of words that have 
gone into THE BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 

Today Charles F. Probes is Chief of the 
Bureau of Publications which produces the 
stream of printed or otherwise duplicated 
words that carry the results of the Depart- 
ment’s efforts to the schools. colleges and uni- 
versities of the State and to all the professions 
except law. He also directs the Department's 
printing plant whence come the millions of 
copies of Regents and scholarship examina- 
tions for the myriads of children throughout 
the State. All this constitutes no small order 
of operations which the man in charge carries Charles F. Probes 
out graciously and efficiently with a minimum 
but very loyal staff. With the multiplication of children in the schools 
and the continued increase in the number of teachers and the units in 
the Department required to make effective provisions of the Education 
Law, Charlie Probes has seen and felt the demands upon his leadership 
and talents snowball with every passing year. 

Charlie began life in the Schuyler County village of Burdett, where 
his father was principal of the union free school. The future Bureau 
Chief attended Elmira Free Academy. He was graduated from Cornell 
University with Phi Delta Kappa and Phi Beta Kappa. After service 
overseas in World War I. he went into newspaper work in Elmira and 
Binghamton. While in Binghamton he married the former Mildred 
Burns of Burdett. whom he had met at Cornell. Coming to Albany and 
the Department in 1923, he served an apprenticeship under Lloyd L. 
Cheney and on July 1. 1932, he became Chief of the Bureau of 
Publications. 

What manner of man is Charles Probes? 

He is very congenial. He likes people and people like him. He is 
highly respected throughout the Department for his knowledge, ability 


(Concluded inside back cover) 





